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tisage/) little thought I, that such would be my disgraceful • from your grasp, you cannot follow me where I am going.* 1 

end; I had determined to have changed my course of life, j All was now arranged, he fell, he struggled desperately 
but death has overtaken me, — farewell, Juliett, we never j for a few moments, as if grappling with death himself, his 
meet again.— And now, 1 ' said he, turning to the soldiers, limbs gradually relaxed, there was one convulsive start, 
and assuming his wonted fierceness, u dogs, lead on, I fear , and all was still. At this moment a horseman was seen 
you not, I am too familiar with death to dread him now. I urging on at his utmost speed, — pardon, pardon, was 
Oh, if I had a hundred of you in the open plain, with j shouted through the crowd; instantly the body was cut 
but half the number of my faithful band, Id soon make the down, but it was too late, the spirit of Guiseppe was gone 
earth red with your blood; bind me close, 1*11 soon be freed i — there remained nothing but a lump of lifeless clay. 




DUNBRODY ABBEY. 



This ancient and venerable pile, anciently called Dum- | 
brothy, situated at Port St. Mary, once a small town near ! 
the confluence of the Rivers Barrow and Swire, (now i 
Suir,) is a lasting monument of Monastic greatness : but 
the pealing anthem, and the swelling choir, have died away 
in the distance on the stream of time, and the " daws'' j 
with important clamour, claim it as their abode ; " sic 
transit gloria mundi." I remember when at school, visit- 
ing this ancient pile, and I will never forget the awe 
which the grandeur of its stupendous arches and gloomy 
cells imposed on me: the entrance is on the north side, 
and a winding staircase brings you to the top of the 
northern wing, over whose broad wall you may walk in 
safety to the body of the building, which is ascended by 
stairs of cut stone, till you arrive at the turrets; some are 
bold enough to stand on their giddy heights, and some 
years ago, a Mr. Gordon of Arthurstown, in attempting 
the feat, fell to the ground, and was killed on the spot. 

Ware informs us that this abbey was dependent on St. 
Mary's abbey at Dublin ; Dugdale, on the other hand, 
calls it a cell to the abbey of Bildewas in England. These 
opinions, though apparently opposite, are not without 
some share of truth, for Jungelin says it had a depend- 
ance on St. Marys, and it also paid a certain yearly ac- 
knowledgment to the Abbey of Bildewas, in token of its 
ancient dependance, Neither of these authors agree any 
better as to the time or circumstances of its foundation. 
it was founded, according to Ware's Monastereologia, in 



the year 1182, A.D. byHervaeus de Montemarisco. Du 
Chesne makes the founder, de Montmorency, marshal to 
Henry II., and seneschal of the earl of Pembroke's lands; 
he further says, that this founder became a monk himself 
in the said abbey, and was buried there. 

The Monasticon, vol. 2, page 1027, acquaints us, that 
Hervasus de Montemarisco, gave to the abbey of Bilde- 
was, the lands of Ardfithein and Corsnorgop, with their 
dependences, provided that they should build an abbey 
at Dumbrothy, or St. Mary's Port in Ireland, and for 
that purpose gave them the lands of Dumbrothy, on the 
further condition of their having a sanctuary in the Ab- 
bey for all malefactors that should fly thither, which Ed- 
ward the III. confirmed. The charters in the Monasticon 
mention all these particulars, viz. the bishop of Ossory 
and a bishop of Wexford, signed the charter of founda- 
tion, whence it may be concluded, that it passed in Ire- 
land and not in England ; therefore Ware's opinfon seems 
the more probable, did not those charters expressly make 
out, that the donation was made to the abbey oi' Bilde- 
was in England, and not to that of St. Mary's Dublin : 
Jungelin agrees in this foundation, which he dates 1171, 
A.D. or, 1175. Another difficulty occurs by Flatsburg 
asserting that the founder returning into England, became 
a monk in the abbey of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, 
which Mons du Chesne denies in his geneology of the 
house ot l Montmorency. 

The" principal benefactors to this abbey, are, firsl^ 



Kichard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, and Walter, his 
nephew, afterwards earl of Pembroke, and after them, 
Harleniin, who, being a Bernardin monk, was made bishop 
of Laghlhi, built some part of the church, and was buried 
init, A.D. 1217. ... 

The popes had exempted this abbey from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary, being the bishop of Femes, and 
^ranted many other considerable privileges and immunities 
to this house. The last abbot, before the suppression, was 
Devereux, who was madebishopof Femes,in the year 1539. 

The modern history of the abbey affords little to the 
antiquarian, though a few gold reliques have been found 
by the peasantry, and fourteen or fifteen skeletons placed 
side by side : the building now affords shelter to the own- 
er's cattle, and parts of the interior are cultivated for 
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potatoes. 
.New Boss, 



G. H. 



ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES BETWEEN 
LOCKS AND INCLINED PLANES IN OVERCOM- 
ING- GREAT ELEVATIONS ON CANALS. 
We extract the following observations on inclined 
planes from a bill passed by the American Legislature, 
for connecting Lake Michigan with the waters of the 
Illinois river *. — 

"'.The inclined planes were first put into operation on 
the Morris canal, in New Jersey, in 1829, under the direc- 
tion of Major Douglass, an able and skilful engineer, and 
have been in successful operation on that canal since that 
period; and are used for the transit of boats carrying 
from twenty to twenty-five tons. In the summer of 1830, 
when the planes had "been in use on the Morris canal a 
part of two season?,' Mr, Hutchinson visited that canal, 
and made the examinations contemplated by the act under 
which the re-survey was ordered. From that examina- 
tion, he became satisfied that they were feasible, and re- 
commended their adoption, to overcome 685 feet *of the 
elevation and descent on the Black River canal. Major 
Douglass, under whose superintendence they were con- 
structed, has great confidence In their superior advantage 
over locks, in overcoming great elevations, both in regard 
to expense of construction, time of passing, and expense 
of superintendence. He calculates that the time occupied by 
a boat in passing the planes will be about one minute to 
every six feet lift, and that it will take about two minutes 
to get the boat into the car, and make it fast, preparatory 
to ascending the plane — making twelve minutes in all in 
ascending a plane of sixty feet lift, which is below the 
average lift of the planes calculated by Mr. Hutchinson 
for the Black liiver canal. The boat will descend the 
plane in less time than is occupied in the ascent ; and he 
calculates that a boat will ascend and descend a plane of 
seventy-five feet lift in about the time occupied in locking 
a boat up, and another down a lock of ten feet lift. He 
regards an elevation of only fifteen hundred feet,* to be 
overcome by planes, as no more formidable than an eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet to be overcome by the ordinary 
lift lock. According to this estimate, the whole amount 
of elevation on the Black River (685 feet) which Mr. 
Hutchinson supposes adapted to inclined planes, is no 
more formidable than ninety-one feet and four inches of 
elevation to be surmounted by the ordinary lift locks." 

MY EAKLY DREAMS. By Mauy M'D. 
Although rather an. unusual thing to notice a work 
already two or three years before the public, still as an 
Irish production, as the effort of a female pen, and as a 
work by no means destitute of merit, we most readily 
comply with the request to afford it the advantage of a 
more general introduction to public notice, through the 
medium of our pages. The little work, as our readers 
will perceive from the initials affixed, is by the lady to 
whom we were indebted for the very pretty verses which 
appeared in a late number—" The Vow." It consists of 
several pieces of prose and poetry; and although two or 
three of the former are rather much in the novel style for 
our taste, and although in the latter there is too great a 
mixture of hymns and songs, to render the work generally 
acceptable, there is notwithstanding much in it to com- 

piend r aii4 to ;proye ; that the writer is deserving of encoiK 
ragement, * 



The following simple sketch of the misfortune? and suf- 
ferings of the unfortunate Princess Matilda, Queen of 
Denmark, sister to George III. will-be new to many. The 
circumstances referred to are correctly given ; and we 
agree with the writer, in thinking that the youthful Queen 
was not guilty of the crimes charged against her by her 
enemies 

"MATILDA, aUEEtf OTP BEFMAHK. 

"'What unblessed things are ill-assorted marriages. 
What untold sorrows do they produce : untold, because 
though their evil consequences are, in general, only too 
glaring; yet, the worst are those that lie hidden deep 
within the heart, unbreathed of and unseen.' I was 
deeply struck with these thoughts, while reading the his- 
torical account given us of the Princess Matilda, sister bj 
our ever beloved and lamented monarch, George the 
Third. Great, indeed, were her sufferings, springing from, 
such a cause; and the world looked upon them and won* 
dered ; but not those which were most apparent had 
caused the deepest wound. She was wedded to one she 
could neither respect nor love, if she had continued to 
share the throne of Denmark and its regal splendour. If 
she had no enemies to endeavour to cast a blight on her 
fair name, to conspire against her, and to thrust her, at 
last, under false pretences;, into confinement and danger, 
the world's sympathy would not have been excited; jfc 
would have shed for her no pitying tears ; still she would 
have been unhappy ; still would the worm, though unseen, 
have gnawed at the core ; and though the Queen might 
smile, and the regal ornaments deck her brow, yet Mould 
the woman's bosom have heaved in sadness beneath the 
royal mantle, and fondly sighed for those. brighter gems—' 
the affections of a worthier, and a nobler-minded husband, 

"Matilda, ere she had quite attained the age of fifteen, 
left England to become the wife of Christian, King of 
Denmark; a marriage (as is often the fate of royalty) 
only entered info for; the sake of expediency. She was 
lively and intelligent; of quick and ardent affections. 
She had rather too promptly yielded her consent to this 
ill- omened union ; and, though it afterwards cost jjeir 
many a pang, when she contemplated the prospect it laid 
before her, of leaving her beloved England, and still more 
beloved brother. She was too tenaciously '.-honourable to. 
retract her promise j and her sanguine mind would some- 
times allow her to hope, that in Denmark she would find 
a homeland in its monarch a husband, though nqt po> 
sessed of shinAni qualities, yet such as would^n some de* 
gree, compensate for all she would leave behind. Alas, 
this hope was vain* Her arrival was^ indeed, greeted with 
all tlie lion our "due her high rank and destination^ but 
this was but an idle display, a flash of un warming light, 
which quickly passed away, leaving the dark brow of her 
fate as cold and unilluminated as ever. 

" The King, her husband, was abjectly mean ; a passive 
slave to the will of others ; and could be said only to 
reign in name. The designing and ambitious Queen 
mother, Julia Maria, had usurped the whole management 
of the kingdom, over which she proposed soon to place 
her youngest and favourite son. As she looked on Ma* 
tilcla as one chief obstacle to this design, she imbibed 
towards her an unnatural hatred, of which she was soon 
made the victim. 

" The King loved his young wife as much as a nature 
like his would permit: but her heart, though it would 
have bounded to return the affections of an object worthy 
of it, often turned away, sickening from the caresses of % 
being, weak both in mind and body; and under the do- 
minion of follies and vices too low even to be recorded. 
Yet he did love her, and would willingly have made her 
happy: and such was the generosity of her nature, that 
she even accused herself of ingratitude and injustice for 
not feeling affection towards him. But there is nothing 
so vain or fruitless, as the endeavour of pure and amiable 
minds to love where they cannot respect. All the wise* 
ries which the hapless Matilda afterwards endured, from 
the malice and machinations of her enemies, had not a 
more withering and wasting influence upon her, than ha 
constant anxiety to bring her mind to what she conti* 
dered the regard due to her husband. But the tide with 
which her forced affections would rush back* c<mtinua% 
refusing to flow in suchan uninvitipgwidunlQY^ WW- 



